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FRANNCES'  TAVERN 

(see  page  19) 


President  of  the  Insurance  Executives 
Association  and  of  the  Fire  Companies 
Adjustment  Bureau. 
An  eminent  and  greatly  admired  William 
Street  personality. 


#    Interior    of    an    alchemist' s    laboratory  — 
attempt  to  manufacture  gold — 18//?  century. 


A  WALL  STREET  FAUST 

IN  1783,  when  the  New  RepubHc  was  aborning,  there  came  to 
Wall  Street  one  Jan  Max  Lichenstein,  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
who  hoped  to  wrest  a  fortune  from  that  fabulous  thoroughfare. 
His  means  of  tempting  the  Yellow  Goddess  were,  however,  rather 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  also  were  his  origins.  A  native  of  Pomerania, 
a  venturesome  spirit  had  already  brought  him  through  a  creditable, 
though  brief,  career  in  an  Amsterdam  commercial  house,  then 
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across  Europe  to  Imperial  Russia,  a  rapid  rise  to  power  and  as 
rapid  an  eclipse,  landing  him  on  these  shores  a  virtual  bankrupt. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  Russian  Empire  was  flourishing 
with  that  false  grandeur  which  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay.  Catherine  the  Great  sat  upon  the  throne  and  behind  her 
was  Prince  Potemkin,  almost  all  powerful,  yet  dependent  for  his 
very  life  on  the  whim  of  his  despotic  mistress.  It  is  not  known 
how  Jan  Max  Lichenstein  attained  the  handling  of  the  Prince's 
finances,  but  that  was  the  position  he  held  when  Potemkin,  broken 
on  the  wheel  of  gambling,  turned  desperately  to  alchemy  to  refill 
his  empty  coffers.  Lichenstein  became  a  practitioner  of  the  black 
art,  toiling  ceaselessly  for  gold  in  seething  caldrons  the  while  his 
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Prince  Gregor  Alex- 
androvitch  Fotemkin 
— Prince  of  Taurid.i 
(1739  -  '91)  at  tht 
age  of  51. 


royal  master  pursued  the  same  search  over  the  gaming  tables.  Both 
were  equally  unsuccessful  and  at  length  the  morning  came  when 
Potemkin.  after  a  particularly  convivial  though  extremely  unprofit- 
able night,  informed  him  that  unless  he  produced  gold  immediately 
he  could  start  hunting  another  job.  Since  the  Prince  had  made  a 
habit  of  never  paying  anything  but  gambling  debts  Jan  Max  knew 
then  that  his  back  wages  were  lost  and  he  immediately  adopted 
the  Prince's  latter  alternative.  America's  star  was  just  starting  to 
rise  and  to  the  American  envoy  he  went.  That  official,  Francis 
Dana,  later  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  took  a  fancy  to  him  and 
brought  him  back  with  him  to  America  and  secured  for  him  a 
position  as  a  translator  in  a  New  York  business  house. 
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-cb*aic»*  AMo'n-  Fisk  &  Hatch       \Vm.  Hoge  &  Co.       Manhattan  Co.  Bank    l)rexel,VVinthrop  &  Co.  .Mcrcharit!.' Bank 

Once  established  in  America,  the  former  keeper  of  the  princely 
accounts  adopted  a  life  of  great  frugality  and  his  largest  recorded 
expenditure  was  $825  for  a  house  on  Wall  Street.  This  outlay  was 
necessary,  for  it  was  a  narrow-minded  age  and  few  landlords  would 
have  tolerated  their  premises  being  cluttered  up  with  a  metal 
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• 

Wall  Street  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Citil  War,  Reproduced  from 
a  rare  photograph  showing  Bank 
and  Insurance  Company  buildings 
from  No.  36  Wall  across  William 
Street  to  No.  54. 


furnace  and  he  required  such  a  furnace  for  the  gold  bug  had  bitten 
him  and  he  was  now  determined  to  achieve  for  himself  what  he 
had  not  achieved  for  Potemkin. 

Thus  life  went  on.  The  century  turned  and  the  first  and 
second  decades  of  the  new  century  passed  away.   Still  the  seeker 
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Catherine  II — (the  Great) 
in  full  court  regalia. 


pursued  his  dream  of  achieving  the  metal  of  power.  Ah,  fooHsh 
man!  And  what  was  his  reward?  The  answer  is  a  brief  one. 
Plenty. 

While  this  impractical  dreamer  was  dabbling  away  with  his 
useless  retorts,  other  more  hard-headed  citizens  were  engaged  in 
other  affairs,  among  them  the  establishment  of  a  banking 
and  insurance  empire  in  lower  Manhattan.  In  1791,  Alexander 
Hamilton  founded  the  Bank  of  New  York  at  William  and  Wall. 
Aaron  Burr,  never  far  behind,  countered  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Manhattan  Company  at  23  Wall  in  1799.  Hamilton  led  back  with 
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#  Wall  St. —  1800  —  at  the  time  of  Lichens te in' s 
residence  there.  At  the  north  east  corner  of 
Wall  and  William  Sts. 


the  Merchant's  Bank  at  25  Wall  in  1803.  By  this  time,  the  trek 
to  Wall  Street  had  become  epidemic  and  in  1815,  there  were  thir- 
teen insurance  companies  in  the  street  None  of  this  meant  much 
to  Jap  Max,  except  an  intrusion  on  his  privacy. 

One  morning  in  the  early  1820's  he  was  interrupted  at  his 
work,  an  experiment  by  which  he  hoped  "by  reverberating  the 
ingredients  in  Athanor  to  set  the  liquor  in  Mars  in  circulation," 
by  unexpected  visitors.  They  had  come,  as  representatives  of  a 
newly  chartered  banking  company,  to  offer  him  525,000  for  his 
lot.  Says  his  neighbor  and  biographer,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  "Had 
he  been  offered  $5,000  he  would  have  accepted  it  immediately  but 
S25,OOOl  The  amount  startled  him.  He  took  time  to  consider  the 
proposition,  and  the  next  morning  was  offered  $30,000  by  a  rival 
company.  He  must  think  of  this  also  —  and  before  night  sold  to 
the  first  company  for  533,000. 

With  that  he  took  himself  westward  to  the  coal  fields  to  carry 
on  his  experiments.  We  don't  know  what  happened  to  him  out 
there,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  wound  up  sitting  on  a  coal  mine  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  not  suspected. 

His  recipe  for  success  still  holds  good  after  all  these  years. 
Buy  a  house  on  Wall  Street  cheap  and  hold  on  to  it. 
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THE  NEGRO  "PLOT" 

(foes  on  a  QYUcli  3iunl 

JOURNAL 

O  F   T  H  E 

PROCEEDINGS 

1  N 

The  Detedion  of  the  Confpiracy 

FORMED  BY 
Some  fVhiU  People    in  Conjundion  with  Negro  and  other  Staves, 
FOR 

Burning  the  City  of  NEH^-TORK  in  America, 
And  Murderiag  the  Inhabitants. 

Which  Confpjracy  was  parUy  put  in  Execution,  by  Burning  Hii  Majefty'i  Houfc  in 
Fort  C  F.OR.C  E ,  vithin  the  faid  Ciiy^  oil  W'edneldiy  the  Eiglueenth  of  Murch,  ijA  J  ar>d 
fetting  Fire  to  feveral  Dwelling  and  otherHoufes  thtre,  wuhin  a  (ew  Dav  i  fu^cccding 
And  by  another  Atccinpt  made  m  Profecution  of  the  fanie  infcnul  Scheuve,  by  puiunei 
Fire  between  two  other  Dwelling-Houfcs  within  the  faid  Citv,  iIk- Filicer.th  Dav  of 
Ftbrutry,  ij^2  ^  which  wai  accidentally  and  iimely  difcovcral  jnd  cJ<l.ngi.iiflicd 

CONTAINING, 

A  Narrative   of  the  Trials,  Condemnations,  Execuiicai,  and  Evhavlour  of  the 

feveral  CrimiaaJs,  at  tl>t  Gallows  and  Stake,  with  ik  ir  J>m34ti  and  Cenftffions  ,  with 

Notes,  Obfei-vations  and  Rcflea.ioiiS  occafionally  interTperfed  thioughout  the  Whole 
An  Afcendix,  wherein  is  fet  forth  fome  additional  Evidence  ccnccmiug  the  faid 

Confpiracy  and  Confpirators.  which  has  com*  to  Light    fince  tlieir  Trials  and 

Executions. 

I.  Lists  of  the  fcvcral  Perfons  (Whites  and  Blacks)  conxmuted  on  Account  of  the 
Confpiracy  ;  and  of  the  feveral  Crimioajs  executed,  and  of  thofe  traniporttd  with 
the  Places  vyhereto. 


£jf  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  York. 

^tidftcUntDmini,  mudint auauUt.Y\at%'>    y/itg,  Eel. 

N  E  W- Y  O  R  K 
Printed  by  Jama  Pwksr   «t  the  New  Printing- Office,  1744 

JOHN  Hughson  was  a  white  man  who  kept  a  disreputable  tavern 
at  10  West  Street.  The  inhabitants  were  himself,  his  wife,  a 
woman  known  as  Peggy  Kerry,  a  servant,  Mary  Burton,  and  several 
negro  slaves.  Hughson  acted  as  a  fence  for  the  petty  thieves  of 
the  neighborhood.  On  February  28,  1741,  a  house  on  South 
William  Street  was  robbed  of  some  silver.  Mary  Burton,  who 
hated  Hughson,  informed  the  police  that  her  master  had  been  the 
receiver  of  the  stolen  goods  and  the  whole  household  was  lodged 
in  jail. 

On  March  18,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Governor's  mansion, 
followed  quickly  by  seven  small  fires  in  different  sections  of  the 
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Facsimile  of  the  title 
page  of  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  trials 
in  the  conspiracy  to 
hum  the  City  of  New 
York. 


(%  Execution  of  a  negro  on  the  Commons  {City 
Hall  Park)  from  an  old  print. 

town.  A  negro  slave,  Quack,  was  arrested  on  the  testimony  of  a 
woman  w^ho  alleged  that  she  heard  him  saying,  "Fire.  Fire.  Scorch. 
Scorch.  Little  more  mebbe  by  and  by."  Quack  entered  in  his 
defense  that  he  had  merely  been  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  the 
British  fleet  at  Porto  Bello,  news  of  which  had  just  reached  New^ 
York. 

On  April  11,  the  Common  Council  ofl^ered  a  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  incendiaries.  Again  Mary 
Burton  came  forward  with  a  denunciation  of  Hughson,  accusing 
him  of  plotting  a  negro  insurrection  which  would  make  him  king 
and  a  negro  slave  Caesar  governor.  Her  stor)^  was  corroborated  by 
another  prisoner,  though  his  allegations  differed  from  hers  in 
detail.  Neither  offered  any  proof.  None  was  needed,  for  the 
entire  city  was  in  a  panic.  Many  families  fled  from  the  town  with 
all  their  belongings.  Others  began  a  campaign  of  extermination 
against  the  negroes.  The  executions  began  on  May  11.  More  than 
a  dozen  were  hanged.  Two  were  officially  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Cit)'  Hall  Park  and  many  more  were  burned  just  north  of  the  park. 
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Quack,  slave  of  the  Roosevelt  family  accused  of  setting  fire  to 
Governor's  mansion — 1741 — Mob  demanding  that  Quack  be  burnt. 

Hughson  himself,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last,  was  hanged 
on  the  twelfth  of  June. 

Meanwhile,  the  accusations  of  Mary  Burton  were  taking  on 
wider  ramifications.  On  her  testimony,  a  Catholic  school-teacher, 
John  Ury,  was  arrested  and  accused  of  participating  in  a  wide- 
spread plot  with  the  Spaniards  and  Negroes  to  take  over  the  whole 
country.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  on  August  29- 

At  length,  Mary  Burton's  stories  became  so  fantastic^  with  the 
naming  of  such  people  as  Supreme  Court  justices  as  being  impli- 
cated in  the  plot,  that  it  became  apparent  that  her  whole  story  was 
a  fabrication  and  the  executions  ceased. 

During  the  time  of  the  terror,  four  white  men  were  hanged, 
twenty  others  were  imprisoned,  fourteen  negroes  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  twenty  were  hanged  and  seventy-one  transported  to 
other  colonies. 

The  incendiarists  were  never  discovered. 
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HAGEDORN  &  CO. 


INSURANCE 


Siegfried  Gabel 
President 


T-ILLIAM  STREET  has  often  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  Old  Dutch 
y'y/  patroons,  the  old  aristocrats  of  the  "Street".   Yet  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  that  this  publication  has  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  roll-call  of  the 
thoroughfare's  personalities,  to  present  the  name  of  a  firm  that  is  better 
fitted  to  congregate  with  the  town's  early  greats. 

The  firm  of  Hagedorn  and  Co.  springs  from  the  firm  of  Hagedorn 
and  Gillespie,  founded  1869.   Your  indefatigable  correspondent  would  be 
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the  last  in  the  world  to  suggest  that  the  latter  name  comes  from  pure 
Netherlandian  stock,  but  he  does  hold  that  the  name  Henry  Bohlen  Hagedorn 
might  have  sprung  straight  from  the  lips  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  In  1874 
Daniel  Schnakenberg  joined  the  firm  and  was  shortly  afterwards  given 
power  of  attorney  to  represent  Mr.  Hagedorn  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
In  the  same  year  the  partnership  of  Hagedorn  and  Gillespie  was  dissolved. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hagedorn  in  1882,  the  firm  was  established 
with  Mr.  Schnakenberg  as  principal  owner,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Hagedorn 
retaining  an  interest  in  the  business.  In  1906  Hagedorn  and  Co.  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Schnakenberg 
was  made  President. 

It  has  been  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Schnakenberg  that  the 
company  has  advanced  to  its  present  high  position  among  the  leaders  on  the 
"Street".  His  initiative,  backed  by  the  cooperation  of  his  efficient,  energetic 
associates,  has  made  of  the  firm  a  world  institution.  The  corporation  handles 
insurance  in  all  its  branches  —  mainly  marine,  fire,  liability  and  automobile, 
specializing  also  in  life  insurance.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  company's 
activities  is  the  business  it  carries  on  in  cotton  insurance.  Protection  is  given 
this  commodity  in  its  every  handling  from  growth,  through  packing  and 
shipping,  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Despard  joined  Mr.  Schnakenberg  about  1892  and  was 
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Lejt  —  Edmund  M.  Tallman 

Vice  President 

Center  —  Arthur  L.  Wheaton 
Secretary 

Right  —  Louis  J.  Rice 

Secretary 

given  power  of  attorney  until  the  firm  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1906,  when  he  became  Vice-President.  This  office  he  retained 
until  his  retirement  in  1920.  The  years  remaining  in  which  to  enjoy  his 
well  earned  rest  were  all  too  few,  as  he  died  on  November  27,  1923. 

In  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  activity  in  the  insurance  district 
the  firm  has  made  a  few  changes  in  location.  For  many  years  the  offices 
were  at  N.  6  Hanover  Street  and  66  Beaver  Street.  Growth  of  the  business 
necessitated  larger  quarters,  and  in  1920  new  offices  were  taken  at  25  South 
William  Street.  The  firm  is  now  located  in  the  new  building  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver  Street. 

The  Company's  present  personnel  comprises:  Siegfried  Gabel, 
President;  Edmund  M.  Tallman,  Vice  President;  Arthur  L.  Wheaton, 
Secretary;  Louis  J.  Rice,  Secretary;  Frederick  W.  Hoppej^  Treasurer; 
Robert  S.  Hansman,  Ass't.  Secretary;  Robert  L.  Reid,  Ass't.  Secretary  and 
Charles  J.  Efros,  Ass't.  Secretary. 

Operating  as  it  has  from  the  lime  of  the  clipper  ships  to  the  time  of 
the  Queen  Mary,  the  firm  is  a  worthy  bearer  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
insurance.  In  meeting  the  changes  which  have  come  about  in  industry  and 
commerce  in  the  past  crowded  eight  decades,  it  has  never,  by  the  slightest 
action,  jeopardized  the  interests  of  its  clients,  and  emerges  today  renowned 
and  respected  the  world  over  as  a  sound  guarantor  of  security. 
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ON  THE  STREET 


ON  the  "Street"  today  are  many  distinguished  personahties  who  are 
carrying  forward  the  best  traditions  of  the  insurance  business.  It, 
therefore,  seems  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  this  section  of  "WilHam 
Street"  should  be  devoted  to  brief  sketches  of  those  persons  who  are  now 
making  William  Street  history. 


JOHN  BEIER  THEURER 


^  HIS  Story  is  going  to  be  somewhat  like  a  statistical  chart.  All  that  your  ever 
vigilant  editor  could  obtain  from  Mr.  Theurer  in  the  way  of  autobiography  was 
a  grudging  admission  that  he  had  been  born  and  was  still  about,  two  facts  which 
many  of  us  suspected,  especially  the  latter.  But  let  us  on  with  it  and  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself,  since  Mr.  Theurer  will  not. 

1897  saw  his  birth  in  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey.  The  year  of  1912  saw  his  entry 
into  the  business  world  in  the  capacity  of  stenographer,  typist  and  policy  writer  for 
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Jones  and  Whitlock.  In  1918  he  pioneered  as  underwriter  in  the  Inland  Marine 
field  and  in  1928  he  became  treasurer  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Jones  and  Whitlock. 
Five  years  later  the  Theurer  Agency,  Inc.  opened  its  offices  at  101  Maiden  Lane, 
operating  as  an  Inland  Marine  and  Casualty  office.  Last  year  the  agency  increased 
its  office  space  by  moving  to  its  present  address  at  116  John  Street.  Along  with  its 
office  space,  its  scope  was  also  increased  to  handle  fire  business. 

Companies  in  the  Theurer  Agency,  Inc.,  are  the  American  &  Foreign  and 
Security  of  New  Haven  for  inland  marine,  Yorkshire  Indemnity  for  casualty  and 
the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company  for  automobile  fire  lines. 

Among  the  companies  represented  in  the  fire  organization  are  the  North  Carolina 
Home,  Republic  of  Texas  and  Pacific  Coast  Fire  for  metropolitan  business  and  the 
Sussex,  Yorkshire,  American  Equitable  and  Republic  for  suburban. 

Mr.  Theurer  is  married  and  the  father  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  a  girl  of  ten. 
He  lives  in  West  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  is  a  leader  in  Hudson  County  politics. 

There  is  the  cold,  bald  statement  of  the  record  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
it  is  practically  valueless,  save  for  mere  factual  information,  since  it  tells  nothing  of 
the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Theurer  is  held  on  "The  Street"  by  colleague  and 
competitor  alike  or  the  real  value  his  services  have  been  to  insurance  generally. 
But  perhaps  that  isn't  necessary,  either.  WILLIAM  STREET  would  be  the  last 
organ  to  iterate  the  obvious. 


MERICA  is  not  as  famihar  with  the  idea  of  a  business  dynasty  as  are  the  older 


European  countries.  The  rule  here  is  more  on  the  idea  that  each  generation 
try  its  hand  at  an  individual  line  of  endeavor  rather  than  carry  on  a  family  tradition. 
When  we  do  come  upon  an  instance  of  father  and  son  collaboration,  therefore,  an 
unusual  interest  is  aroused.  The  firm  of  Charles  Henning  and  Co.,  which  celebrated 
its  diamond  jubilee  last  year,  is  such  an  example.  Founded  in  1860  by  F.  E.  Henning 
the  firm  has  been  under  the  continuous  operation  by  the  one  family  ever  since,  passing 
first  into  the  hands  of  the  younger  brother  Charles  and  then  to  the  latter's  son,  Alfred 
C.  Henning,  who  controls  the  business  today. 

In  the  course  of  its  history  the  company  has  had  headquarters  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  insurance  district,  moving  first  from  Cedar  Street  to  Maiden  Lane, 
then  to  Cliff  Street  and  from  there  to  John  Street.  The  present  location  is  at  71 
Murray  Street.  Alfred  C.  Henning,  who  has  been  with  the  business  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  existence  is  still  active  as  its  head,  despite  his  long  and  valuable  career. 

Ironically  enough  the  story  of  the  Hennings  as  an  insurance  family  might  have 
been  cut  short  years  back  had  not  an  accident  ended  Mr.  Henning's  ambitions  in  music. 
A  lover  of  the  art,  he  had  achieved  a  degree  of  virtuosity  on  the  violin  when  a  broken 
arm  forever  removed  any  hopes  he  had  in  that  direction.  It  is  on  such  slender 
threads  as  these  that  destiny  hangs. 


ALFRED  C.  HENNING 
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Alfred  C.  Henning 


In  a  city  of  constant  changes  a  firm  which  can  look  back  on 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  service  to  insurance  stands  almost 
unique  and  the  reputation  built  up  in  that  time  well  qualifies  the 
business  in  general  and  its  chief  in  particular  for  a  place  among 
the  Aristocracy  of  "the  Street".   William  Street  salutes  him. 


WILLIAM  STREET 
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RANNCES'  Tavern  is  one  of  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  New  York  City  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events  during  the  Revolutionary 
Period.  It  divides  honors  with  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Washington's  headquarters  and  the  Van  Court- 
land  Mansion  in  its  connection  with  Memories 
of  Washington  in  New  York.  In  the  "Long 
Room"  on  December  4,  1783  occurred  the  affect- 
ing scene  with  his  officers  during  which,  for  the 
last  time,  he  took  leave  of  his  comrades-in-arms, 
and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon. 

The  buiJding  was  originally  constructed  by 
Etienne  De  Lancey,  1719,  as  his  residence.  In 
1762,  it  was  purchased  by  "Black  Sam"  Frannces, 
who  opened  a  Tavern,  calling  it  the  "Queen's 
Head".  As  an  Inn,  it  enjoyed  many  years  of 
prosperity.  In  1768,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  here.  In  1774,  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  the  Vigilance  Committee  met  here  to  protest 
against  the  importation  of  tea,  and  wound  up 
the  meeting  by  marching  to  the  ship  "London", 
which  had  just  arrived,  and  dumping  the  cargo 
into  the  water,  thus  antedating  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party".  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  also  organized  here. 


